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PREFACE 


THERE ARE FEW MORE DRAMATIC and long sustained efforts at 
international collaboration than in the field of the control of 
narcotic drugs. In 1948, in International Conciliation, the En- 
dowment published the history of the gradual building up of 
the control machinery over the last forty years. 


In the present issue the story is carried one step further, 
reviewing the new problems which have arisen and the new 
solutions which have been sought. The article deals with such 
questions as the implications of the development of synthetic 
drugs, the efforts to control opium production and the progress 
toward streamlining the international machinery. 


Mr. Herbert L. May, President of the Permanent Central 
Opium Board and Chairman of the Drug Supervisory Body, 


~ has presented in his Introduction the major issues which today 


face the international control authorities. As one who has played 
a major role in developments over the last twenty-odd years and 
as a preeminent authority in the field, his analysis is of particular 
significance. 


The main body of the article which deals with the problems 


’ and activities, particularly of the United Nations, during recent 


year is based upon the expert knowledge of the staff of the 
Division of Narcotic Drugs in the Department of Social Affairs 
of the United Nations. 


ANNE WINSLOW 


| November 1952 Editor 
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INARCOTIC DRUG CONTROL 





[Introduction 


by HERBERT L. MAY 


| 


\ THE FOLLOWING SURVEY 
{ of the work of the United Nations in the field of the inter- 
national control of narcotic drugs is of particular interest to 
) the people of the United States; they and their government 
| have, for a long time, understood the importance of inter- 
| national cooperation in the fight against drug addiction and 
| have acted accordingly. In this field the United States has 
‘never been “isolationist”; its cooperation has been founded 
on a national interest which, in the world of realistic politics, 
is the strongest basis for international action. 


It was largely due to the initiative of President Theodore 
Roosevelt that an International Opium Commission, com- 
,posed of governments having possessions in the Far East, met 
in Shanghai in 1909, at the first multipartite conference held 
|to deal with the problem of drug addiction. It was also upon 
| the proposal of the United States that the Dutch government 
| convoked the International Opium Conference which met at 
| The Hague and adopted in 1912 a convention which contains 
‘many of the principles upon which the present system of 


§ | international drug control still relies. 


The United States has participated in building up the 
dlaborate system of international law and administration, 
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established first under the auspices of the League of Nation 
and now under the United Nations, by which narcotic drug{ fill its 
are at present controlled, and has continuously urged mor} The 
effective action. In addition to the responsibilities assumed proba 
successively by the League of Nations and by the United) impro 
Nations, the Permanent Central Opium Board for a period! necess 
of twenty-four years, and the Drug Supervisory Body fora} on th 
period of nineteen years, have supervised and controlled the} jntern 
licit international traffic in narcotic drugs on a world-wide provic 


scale despite some temporary setbacks due to war and to the legal, 
disintegration of governmental authority in parts of the! are ir 
world. these 





Thanks to an efficient national contfol system, both the! narcot 
narcotic drugs which enter the illicit market in the United) and s 
States and the raw materials, such as opium and coca leal) jflicit 
used in the manufacture of these drugs, come from abroad; but} have | 
the very size and wealth of this country make it particularly} posed 
attractive to international illicit traffickers and vulnerable to indep 
their criminal machinations. Tremendous profits can be made; } patior 





a few pounds of these drugs are worth a fortune on the illicit} for y; 
market in the United States. Its long borders and coast| makir 
render control of the smuggling of these small-bulk drugs into; op N: 
the country difficult. The Federal Bureau of Narcotics and the} the P 





Customs authorities have waged a very effective war against| yisory 
illicit drug traffickers, but even more could be achieved if/ 


larger means were placed at the disposal of the-experienced “Th 
Narcotics Bureau. A realistic way to supplement the work) nes 
of the Federal authorities is to stop illegal shipment to the Cent 
United States at the source; the government is therefore | gel 
interested in the effective control of narcotic drugs in al; qu 
other countries. The United States has an additional stake, feach 
in this matter since it imports about half of the opium legally| “i 
exported by the producing countries for medical purpose Foes 


and is vitally concerned that any international scheme devised 
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to limit the production of opium assure a sufficient supply to 
fill its medical needs. 


The force of international and national public opinion is 
probably the most important factor inducing governments to 
improve their national drug control systems; it is therefore 
necessary that all countries obtain, periodically, information 
on the drug situation in each territory of the globe. The 
international multilateral treaties controlling narcotic drugs 
provide for an exchange of the relevant data of an economic, 
legal, administrative and police nature. International organs 
are indispensable for receiving, considering and evaluating 
these data so that governments may limit the production of 


narcotic drugs to amounts not exceeding the world’s medical 


and scientific needs; surplus amounts are liable to flow into 
illicit channels. Up to the present time two kinds of organs 
have been considered necessary: a policy-making organ com- 
posed of government representatives and a semi-judicial, 
independent organ consisting of experts above suspicio:: of 
national partiality when called upon to criticize governments 
for violation of their international obligations. The policy- 
making need is now filled by a United Nations Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs, and the need for experts by two bodies— 
the Permanent Central Opium Board and the Drug Super- 
visory Body. 


The existing machinery of international drug control is 
either part of, or at least—as in the case of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board and the Drug Supervisory Body—in 
very close organizational connection with the United Nations. 
A question has at times been raised as to whether the entire 
machinery should not be entrusted to a separate international 
organization similar to the World Health Organization, the 
International Labour Organisation, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
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tion. These specialized agencies of the United Nations deriy 
their strength from the fact that there exist in many countrig 
influential economic, professional or occupational group 
which are strongly interested in the success of such a 
organization. If, for example, the government of a county 
hesitated to join the International Labour Organisation, or to 
appropriate funds for the payment of its membership con. ! 
tribution or refused to ratify a convention adopted by the 
International Labour Conference, trade unions of that country 
would probably exert pressure on the government. Similarly, | 
in the case of the World Health Organization, influence 
would be exerted by medical and public health groups. , 





But in the field of international control of narcotic drug | 
there is no particular occupational or economic group ready 
to exert pressure on behalf of this control. The economic or 
occupational groups immediately affected, such as drug manw-| 
facturers, pharmacists and doctors, are as a result of this| 
control subjected to heavy restrictions and burdens, which | 
not tend to arouse their enthusiasm for international control. / 
Such measures of national and international control as exist 
were generally adopted as a result of the pressure of public 
opinion and often, although not always, against some opposi- 
tion from the economic or occupational groups affected. 
Moreover, the national’ interest of the various countries in the 
maintenance of international control of narcotic drugs is not | 
equally strong. There is a definite danger that if an organiza: | 
tion separate from the United Nations were charged with such | 
control a considerable number of countries might fail to joi | 
it. The cooperation of states which believe that they havea | 
comparatively minor interest in narcotic drugs, can, however, 
be secured within the framework of the United Nations if | 
this Organization is charged with the campaign against the 
drug evil. It is, therefore, vital that international control of 
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narcotic drugs be entrusted not to a separate organization 
but to a general international organization such as the United 
Nations, representing mankind as a whole. 


The United Nations has undertaken many more social 
projects than did the League of Nations. It is fortunate that 
this has not prevented the organs and leading officials of the 
United Nations from understanding, and giving sufficient 
attention to, the international control of narcotics. There 
exists, however, the possibility that in the mass of social 
projects the problem of narcotic drugs may be less emphasized 
than it was in the days of the League of Nations, a danger 
which may arise particularly in times of budgetary retrench- 
ment. This would be most regrettable, for any weakening of 
the international control of narcotic drugs would cause harm- 
ful effects which could not be undone in years. Budgetary 
decisions concerning narcotic drugs cannot be put on the same 
level with such decisions relating to other social questions, for 
some of the latter can be postponed without causing any 
permanent harm. It must in particular be emphasized that 
the independence of the Permanent Central Opium Board 
and of the Drug Supervisory Body, the two semi-judicial 
bodies of the existing contro] system, or of a single body which 
might replace them, is vital to the fight against drug addiction. 
This independence would, however, become highly problem- 
atical if, for example, the Permanent Central Opium Board 
and the Drug Supervisory Body were not in a position, 
because of lack of the necessary budgetary appropriations, to 
meet as often and as long as they might consider essential, or 
to have sufficient staff. 

The United Nations cannot safely lessen the attention 
which it pays to the problem of narcotic drugs, because this 
problem constantly develops new aspects during political and 
economic changes and periods of rapid scientific progress. 
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Originally the problem was limited to three substances; 
opium, coca leaves and Indian hemp; and because these 
substances were misused by members of non-European races 
principally, the belief was widely held that people of European 
stock were immune to drug addiction. However, after the 
discovery of morphine in the nineteenth century, scientists 
succeeded in developing an ever-increasing number of opium 
derivatives, and the evil of drug addiction spread to countries 
of the western world. The extraction of cocaine from the coca 
leaf also contributed to this evolution. It was consequently 
recognized that the problem was universal and required an 
international approach. 


Since the early 1930’s a rapidly increasing number of 
synthetic analgesics liable to produce addiction have been 
discovered, and more recently the synthetization of opium 
alkaloids has either been accomplished or is near realization. 
This would make the manufacture of narcotic drugs increas- 
ingly independent of such raw materials as opium. It is 
obvious that the problem of limiting the production of opium 
to the world’s medical and scientific needs, which has been 
sought in vain for the last four decades, would assume a 
different aspect if opium should cease to be used in the manu- 
facture of such opium alkaloids as morphine and codeine. 
Furthermore, the danger must be recognized that clandestine 
factories manufacturing narcotic drugs would grow con- 
siderably if illicit drug traffickers could make drugs from raw 
materials such as coal-tar instead of opium. 


The continuous change in the international drug situation 
requires an untiring watchfulness by the international control 
organs, and necessitates frequent restudies of the problem as 
well as an adjustment in the methods of control to new 
conditions. Attempts to reduce the drug evil went through 
three historical stages. At the first stage several governments 
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adopted measures on a merely national scale; at the second 
stage the problem became a matter of international law, but 
without a specific international supervisory machinery. With 
the advent of the League of Nations, the control of drugs 
entered the third stage, characterized by the existence of a 
permanent international control machinery which is still in 
operation. In evaluating the present phase, there must always 
be kept in mind that it is the national government which 
exercises the control, and that the international organs are 
limited to supervisory functions. If the national control 
machinery is ineffective, the international organs can appeal 
to public opinion—and the effectiveness of such an appeal 
should not be underrated. In certain cases a drug import 
embargo can be invoked against an offending country; but 
since the existing narcotics conventions do not provide for a 
drug export embargo, the embargo sanction is not effective in 
respect of such countries as are mainly exporters of narcotics. 


Since the inception of the League of Nations, proposals 
have been made to proceed to a fourth stage of international 
action in the field of narcotic drugs, which would be charac- 
terized by the existence of international public drug enter- 
prises. English opium merchants proposed as early as 1921 
the establishment of an international monopoly for the trade 
in opium. The Chinese government proposed, at the thirteenth 
session of the League of Nations Advisory Committee on the 
Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs, that a League 
drug factory be established having a world monopoly of the 
manufacture of narcotic drugs. More recently the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs, during its fifth and sixth sessions in 1950 
and 1951, considered very thoroughly a draft treaty to 
establish an international opium monopoly, but finally decided 
that such a scheme would not be practicable at present. 
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The existing system has gaps, the most important.ef: whe b 
is the lack of an effective international control of the prod a) “of n 


tion of the “natural” raw materials: opium, coca leaves and 




































is sti 
Indian hemp. a re 
With regard to opium, if the United Nations should A 
succeed in its present efforts to develop a workable system of | ™* 
control, it would achieve an aim which. has been sought in - 
vain by the international society of states for a period of forty agr 
years. The experience of the Permanent Central Opium Board | The 
has shown that it is extremely difficult to obtain reliable of 
statistics from certain opium producing countries. It has been | — 
impossible for the Board to determine whether the statistical | - 
figures relating to opium harvested by farmers and bought, { the 
sold or stocked by a given national monopoly were based on | hav 
uniform standards as to moisture and alkaloid content. | Wh 
Without this knowledge the Permanent Central Opium Board the 
is not in a position to evaluate the opium situation in a ; é 
country; and if a single opium producing country fails to -_ 
furnish satisfactory opium statistics, the whole international ” 
control, based on such information, is weakened. Thus a solu- am 
tion for this statistical problem is a basic one. | ee 
The production of both coca leaves and Indian hemp | 
present special problems which are still under study. It is | inc 
hoped that the report of the United Nations Commission of }  ¢y] 
Enquiry which went to Bolivia and Peru in 1949 will enable of 
the United Nations to advance more realistically toward a ou 
solution of the coca leaf problem with all its social and pa 
economic implications. The problem of limiting the produc- ins 
tion of Indian hemp to the amounts, if any, necessary for 
medical and scientific needs, and of the eradication of its { gj 
misuse in large parts of the world is even further from any | th 
solution than the question of the coca leaf. The dispatch of | ou 
a commission to study the problem in some of the territories of 
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in whith the Indian hemp plant is grown for the production 


‘of narcotic substances or in which the use of Indian hemp 


is still permitted for non-medical purposes would also facilitate 
a realistic approach approach toward this evil. 

Another problem which has remained unsolved is the treat- 
ment of drug addicts. As long as there is no general agreement 
on the causes of drug addiction, there will hardly be any 
agreement on a comprehensive system of treating addicts. 
These difficulties should, however, be no deterrent to the study 
of the problem nor to the adoption of such limited inter- 
national measures as states can agree upon at present. A 
complete system of drug control would require provision for 
the treatment of drug addicts. To this end, many countries 
have undertaken important steps on the national level. 
Whether and how far such steps should be coordinated on 
the international level is a further question to be studied. 

Another gap in the control is the lack of any provision for 
international inspection, the practicability of which deserves 
to be thoroughly studied. It may be assumed that such an 
inspection undertaken by United Nations officials, particularly 
in countries in which national drug control is weak, would 
not only help those countries but also assist the international 
control organs in obtaining useful information, and, perhaps 
incidentally, in acquiring a better understanding of the diffi- 
culties which some countries are facing. The early realization 
of a system of international inspection seems, however, to be 
out of the question in view of the rise of extreme nationalism, 
particularly in some of the countries in which international 
inspection would be most useful. 

Despite all difficulties and the numerous problems which 
still wait for a solution, the record of the United Nations, in 
the first seven years of its existence, furnishes an optimistic 
outlook for the continued success of the international control 


of narcotic drugs. 
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Historical Background 


UNTIL THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
the traffic in narcotic drugs had been regarded with mixed 
feelings. Despite a growing conviction that the misery, ruin 
and crime created by drug addiction were a heavy burden on 
the conscience of mankind, there were still large segments of 
opinion which felt that the sale of narcotic drugs for whatever 
purpose was a legitimate commercial transaction. There was 
an even larger group which felt that a custom so deeply 
ingrained as drug addiction was in many parts of the world 
could not easily, if at all, be abolished. 


The last half century, however, has seen the development 
of an elaborate system of control increasingly predicated on 
the assumption that the world supply should be limited to 
scientific and medicinal purposes. 


In 1909 an International Opium Commission was convened 
in Shanghai—the first step in a long, uphill battle. Three 
years later the first International Opium Convention was 
concluded at The Hague.’ After the First World War the 
League of Nations took up the challenge and Article 23 of 
the Covenant entrusted the League with “general supervision 
over the execution of agreements with regard to . . . the traffic 
in opium and other dangerous drugs.” 


1 Treaty Series of the League of Nations, Vol. 8, p. 187. 
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The League of Nations 


In 1920 the Assembly of the League of Nations passed a 
solution creating an Advisory Committee on the Traffic in 
Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs to exercise general super- 
yision over the agreements in this field. Under the auspices 

of the League the following instruments were then concluded: 


(1) The Geneva Agreement of 11 February 1925. This 
provided that the retail sale, import, sale and dis- 


IRY tribution of prepared opium shall constitute a state 

ixed | monopoly. 

rum |* (2) The Geneva Convention of 19 February 1925. 

2 This instituted a system of import certificates and 

: ' export permits in the absence of which no transac- 

—_ tion in narcotic drugs could legally be made on an 

7 | international scale. 

“Ply 

orld (3) The Geneva Convention of 13 July 1931. This is 
a convention for limiting the Manufacture and 
regulating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs. 

ent 

a (4) The Bangkok Agreement of 27 November 1931. 

to This tightened the provisions of the 11 February 

| 1925 Agreement. 

oa (5) The Geneva Convention of 26 June 1936. This is 

a a convention for the Suppression of Illicit Traffic? 

vas In addition to the Advisory Committee, two other bodies 


the | were set up in 1925 and 1931 respectively. A Permanent 
of Central Opium Board was created by the Geneva Convention 
on | of 1925° to “watch the course of international trade in narcotic 
fic | drugs.” To carry out this function the Board employed a 


’For a brief discussion of these agreements and conventions see “Narcotic 
| Drug Control,” International Conciliation, No. 441 (May 1948) , pp. 320-42. 


$United Nations Doc. E/NT/2, 25 August 1947. 
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system of statistical control based on detailed quarterly and | 
annual reports. The Board was empowered to call for ap 
explanation from any country, to undertake an investigation, 
to communicate its reports to the Council and, in certain 
circumstances, to apply an embargo against an offending 
country. 


Under the Geneva Convention of 13 July 1931,* the Board | 
was authorized to inform all contracting parties immediately | 
if a country exceeded or was going to exceed its estimated 
import and export requirements. The parties were then obli- 
gated not to authorize new exports to the country in question ; 
during the current year except under special circumstances, 
Owing to the important semi-judicial functions of the Board 
great emphasis was laid on the independence of its members 
by the Geneva Convention of 1925, which provided that 
members of the Central Board “shall not hold any office | 


which puts them in a position of direct dependence on their 


governments.” The eight members of the Board are now | 


appointed by the United Nations Economic and Social | 


| 


Council for five-year terms. 


A Drug Supervisory Body was set up under the Convention 
of 13 July 1931 primarily to examine the estimates furnished 
annually by governments, showing their legitimate require- 


ments for narcotic drugs. The Supervisory Body was author. , 


ized to make recommendations to governments regarding 
reduction of their estimates. If a country failed to furnish 
estimates the Supervisory Body was required to frame them. 


The annual statement of world requirements, which is issued , 


by the Supervisory Body on 15 December of each year, is the 


basis on which the whole machinery of the international { 


control of the manufacture of and trade in dangerous drugs 
now rests. 


4 United Nations Doc. E/NT/3, 25 August 1947. 
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The Supervisory Body consists of four members: two 
appointed by the World Health Organization, one by the 
United Nations Commission on Narcotic Drugs’ and one 
by the Permanent Central Opium Board. 


The Advisory Committee, the Permanent Central Opium 
Board and the Drug Supervisory Body, assisted by their 
secretariats, and assured of the support of the Council and 
the Assembly of the League, together with the existing treaties 
on narcotics to which most of the member and non-member 
states of the League soon became parties, formed, on the eve 
of World War II, a solid administrative and legal structure. 
International control of narcotic drugs had become a reality 
and the application of this control to a common problem had 
become universal. The Second World War disrupted this 
machinery and it was left to the United Nations to recreate it. 


Transfer to the United Nations 


One of the somber consequences of war is the growth of 


| illicit traffic in narcotics and of drug addiction arising out of 


the sufferings, the accumulation of large supplies of drugs 
necessary for the alleviation of pain and the general disloca- 
tion of normal patterns of life. Moreover, in many countries, 
control mechanisms are unable to function properly. Thus, 


) one of the first tasks of the United Nations after the Second 


World War was to reestablish collaboration between the 
countries directly affected by the war and the international 
control machinery. 


Machinery. Although the Permanent Central Opium 
Board and the Drug Supervisory Body had continued to 
function throughout the war, the Advisory Committee had 
not met since 1940 and went out of existence with the dis- 


5For the establishment of the Commission, see p. 504. 
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solution of the League of Nations. The United Nations was| Dui 
thus faced with the immediate problem of replacing this | was s 
body. At its first meeting, the Economic and Social Council | ¢ruste 
which had been given primary responsibility by the General policy 
Assembly for general supervision in this field, created the | 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs with the following terms of Th 
reference: Unite 
probl 
tionin 


(a) assist the Council in exercising such powers of supervision 
over the application of international conventions and agreements | ,__. 
dealing with narcotic drugs as may be assumed by or conferred | ter! 
on the Council; there! 


(b) carry out such functions entrusted to the League of Nations | founc 
Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium and other Dangerous } {o trz 
Drugs by the international conventions on narcotic drugs as the 


form« 

Council may find necessary to assume and continue; 

° . os amen 
(c) advise the Council on all matters pertaining to the control Soci 
of narcotic drugs, and prepare such draft international conven- | °° 
tions as may be necessary; Protc 

; : . we 
(d) consider what changes may be required in the existing 
machinery for the international control of narcotic drugs and Th 
submit proposals thereon to the Council; instru 


(e) perform such other functions relating to narcotic drugs as | funct 
the Council may direct.® | techr 


Canada, China, Egypt, France, India, Iran, Mexico, the | the | 
Netherlands, Peru, Poland, Turkey, the USSR, the United | prov: 
Kingdom, the United States and Yugoslavia were appointed | ment 
members of the Commission. Although all the members were | by # 
originally nominated for a period of three years, all but five— | the | 





Egypt, Iran, Mexico, the Netherlands and Poland—now have | tions 
terms of office for an indefinite period. The membership of + ™ajé 
the Commission includes all the important producers and | part 
consumers and those countries in which illegal traffic consti- | befo 
tutes a serious social problem. | mac. 
6 Economic and Social Council, Official Records, First Year: First Session, — 
p. 169. TGer 
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During the early part of 1946, a Division of Narcotic Drugs 
was set up within the United Nations Secretariat and en- 
trusted with the task of ensuring that decisions made on the 
policy level for the control of narcotic drugs were carried out. 


The actual transfer of functions from the League to the 
United Nations involved not only complicated administrative 
problems as well as provisions for the uninterrupted func- 
tioning of the international control machinery during the 
interim period, but also legal problems. The next step, 
therefore, was to put the new arrangements upon a firm legal 
foundation. A draft protocol was prepared by the Secretariat 
to transfer to the United Nations the powers and functions 
formerly exercised by the League of Nations. With some 
amendments, this was adopted first by the Economic and 
Social Council and then by the General Assembly. The 
Protocol was opened for signature on 11 December 1946.’ 


The Protocol, which later served as a model for other legal 
instruments transferring to the United Nations powers and 
functions exercised by the League of Nations in various 
technical fields, consisted of a few very simple articles stating 


| the principle of the transfer, followed by a series of general 


provisions and by an annex in which are recorded the amend- 
ments made in each of the international instruments affected 
by the transfer. A provision of the Protocol stipulated that 
the amendments to the agreements, protocols and conven- 
tions on narcotic drugs were to come into force when the 
majority of the parties to each of these instruments became 
parties to the Protocol. It was, however, provided that, even 


' before the entry into force of the amendments, all the 


machinery necessary for the functioning of the treaties so 





TGeneral Assembly Resolution 54 (I). 





modified should start to operate as if the amendments wer 
already in force.® 


The Commission on Narcotic Drugs and the Secretary. 
General were thus enabled to begin work without delay in 
cooperation with the Permanent Central Opium Board, the 
Drug Supervisory Body and the World Health Organization 
which advises with regard to pharmacological and medical 
aspects of drug addiction. The body of the World Health 
Organization which is directly concerned with the problem 
of narcotic drugs is the Expert Committee on Drugs Liable 
to Produce Addiction. The members serve in their personal 
capacity and not as representatives of governments, institu- 
tions or organizations. They are selected by the Director 
General of the World Health Organization and their choice 
is governed by the agenda of each session. 


Bases of Supervision. There are three essential sources of 
information which enable the Economic and Social Council 
and the Commission on Narcotic Drugs to exercise supervision 
over the international traffic in narcotics. They are: annual 
reports from governments on the execution of their treaty 
obligations; reports on seizures in illicit traffic; and the texts 
of the laws and regulations on narcotics which are in force 
in the various countries and which must be in conformity 
with the obligations undertaken on an international level for 
the effective functioning of the controls set up by the inter 


national instruments. All the parties to the international | 


instruments on narcotics must forward information covering 
these three topics regularly to the United Nations in fulfill 
ment of their treaty obligations. 


8 At the present time all the amendments to the international instruments 
on narcotic drugs mentioned in the Protocol are in force. Fifty-seven 
countries are now parties to the Protocol and five additional signatures 
await ratification. 
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At the present time, with a few exceptions, annual reports, 
reports of seizures and texts of legislation are received 
regularly. The Secretary-General is empowered to request 
from governments any explanatory or supplemental informa- 
tion which he may feel is necessary to permit the Commission 
to carry out its function. Copies of the annual reports are 
transmitted by the Secretariat to all members of the United 
Nations and to all parties to the various agreements and a 
resumé is prepared for the use of the Commission. According 
to present practice, only summaries of reports of seizures are 
sent out bimonthly. This relieves governments of the onerous 
task of reading 700-800 individual reports a year and yet 
allows them to keep up-to-date on all major developments. 
At the request of the Economic and Social Council, the 
Secretary-General also will begin as of January 1953 to 
maintain a list of all merchant seamen or civil aircraft 
personnel convicted of violation of the laws regarding narcotic 


drugs. 


Since 1946 the Secretariat has attempted to prepare for 
each session of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs an annual 
survey of trends in the illicit traffic in narcotic drugs through- 
out the world. This study gives the amounts of the various 
drugs seized during the preceding year and such significant 
facts as the routes followed by traffickers in carrying the 
contraband from port to port and country to country whether 
by land, sea or air. It gives the countries of origin of the drugs 
seized and the methods of concealment employed by the 
traffickers, the prices of drugs in the different illicit markets, 
the penalties imposed by the various national administrative 
and judicial authorities, and the nationality of the traffickers 
and of the ships carrying the contraband. This paper serves 
as t? + ba:jis for discussion by the members of the Commission 
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and is supplemented by additional information which may 
be supplied by the various representatives. 


In addition the Secretariat prepares an annual summary of 
the laws and regulations concerning the control of narcotics, 
The annual summaries for the years 1947 to 1950 have 
already been published and the summary for 1951 will be 
issued in 1953. A digest covering all national legislation in 
this field is in preparation. 


Thus, in the space of some three years, the United Nations 
has achieved the first task which it assigned to itself when it 
took over the responsibilities in this field from the League of 
Nations, namely to reestablish the international control of 
narcotic drugs at its prewar level. 
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Techniques of Control 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
itself can take no direct action. Actual controls are exercised 
by the individual governments. The United Nations, how- 
ever, like the League of Nations can stimulate and promote 
collective control action and improvement in methods of 


reporting. 
Advice and Guidance 


On various occasions governments have been able to make 
use of the experience acquired by the United Nations in the 
field of legislation and administration concerning narcotic 
drugs. Following a request by the Peruvian government, the 
Secretary-General in 1948 sent a mission of three officials to 
that country in order to study on the spot the machinery for 
the control of narcotics and to make suggestions for its reor- 
ganization. More recently the Swiss authorities consulted the 
Secretariat in connection with the drawing up of a new Swiss 
federal law. 

Science and Detection 


One of the principal instrumentalities in control is informa- 
tion regarding the source of contraband opium. On the 
initiative of the United States representative, the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs, in 1948, urged that the Secretariat be 
empowered to study available methods, both chemical and 
physical, for determining the source of contraband opium. 
Accordingly, the Economic and Social Council authorized the 
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Secretary-General to ascertain whether governments would 
be willing to participate in a joint research program and 
whether they would submit samples of opium in their posses- 
sion. A number of governments responded favorably to this 
suggestion and the United States offered laboratory facilities 
and also agreed to maintain a center for the distribution and 
exchange of samples of opium among such scientists and 
scientific institutions as might be designated by governments. 


In 1950 this program was launched. Most of the opium- 
producing countries have sent samples of their opium which 
have been submitted to the experts of some fourteen countries. 
Studies made by Austrian, British, Canadian and Turkish 
experts have already been published, as well as the findings 
of the chemists in the United Nations Secretariat. The latter 
have developed methods of determining the origin of seized 
opium which make it possible, as a rule, to relate the type of 
opium to the region in which it was produced. The Com- 
mission believes that these techniques have been sufficiently 
developed to warrant their practical application. Thus the 
Council has asked governments to send to the United Nations 
laboratories for analysis samples of all opium seized in the 
illicit traffic. In order to carry out these activities and to 
continue the necessary research, the Commission suggested 
that a United Nations laboratory should be established, in 
the Secretariat building if possible, and has ordered a cost 
study of the proposed laboratory. 


Legal and Administrative Measures 


Synthetic Drugs. The harmful effects of the synthetic 
narcotic drugs and the dangerous publicity regarding certain 
of them were initially brought to the Commission’s attention 
at its first session and thoroughly discussed at its second 
session. The Secretariat was then asked to study the legal and 
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administrative measures to be taken to put these drugs under 
international control. The study of the problem led the 
Secretariat to the conclusion that in order to put the new 
drugs liable to produce addiction under international control, 
it would be necessary to apply to them the system of control 
embodied in the 1931 Convention and at the same time to 
provide that a decision by the technical international bodies 
that a given drug was dangerous would immediately become 
binding on the contracting parties. 


There were two possible ways of achieving this end: by 
amending the existing conventions, or by concluding a special 
international agreement. Since there were many obstacles to 
amending the existing conventions, the Secretariat decided to 
recommend the conclusion of a separate international agree- 
ment based on the following conditions: 


1. It should be aimed at new addiction-forming drugs 
which did not come within the scope of the 1931 Convention; 


2. It should subject these drugs to the controls set up 
by the 1931 Convention, that is, it should limit and control 
the manufacture and trade in these drugs on the basis of the 
estimates system established by the 1931 Convention, includ- 
ing the enforcement measures provided by Article 14 of that 
Convention; 

3. Finally, it should contain provisions for the entry into 
force of the agreement which would be similar to those 
adopted for the 1931 Convention. 


The Commission, having accepted the substance of the 
Secretariat’s conclusions, requested the Council to entrust it 
with the preparation of a draft protocol. 


Having noted the opinion expressed by the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs, the Economic and Social Council, on 15 
August 1947, adopted a resolution requesting the Secretary- 
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General to prepare a draft protocol which would be com- 
municated to the governments concerned for their observa- 
tions. It was also communicated to the World Health 
Organization to which the new protocol was to give important 
powers similar to those formerly exercised by the Health 
Committee of the League of Nations and by the Office 
international d’hygiéne publique. 


The draft protocol was submitted to the states members 
of the United Nations, as well as to the non-member states 
parties to the international conventions on narcotic drugs, on 
16 December 1947. The governments of these latter states 
were thus enabled to participate in the drafting of the new 
instrument. 

Having made several minor amendments taking into con- 
sideration the observations submitted by governments, the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs and the Economic and Social 
Council approved the draft protocol and recommended its 
adoption by the General Assembly. 


This careful technical and juridical preparation of the draft 
protocol proved to be fully justified: on 30 September 1948, 
in a single meeting, the Third Committee of the General 
Assembly, after making some very slight drafting changes, 
approved the draft protocol as it had been adopted by the 
Economic and Social Council. A few days later, on 8 October, 
the General Assembly, in turn, gave its approval to the 
protocol and requested the Secretary-General to set the earliest 
possible date on which the protocol would be open for the 
signatures of states. On 19 November, at a ceremony at the 
Palais de Chaillot in Paris where the Assembly was meeting, 
the governmental plenipotentiaries signed the new instrument 
destined to reinforce the international control of narcotic 
drugs.® 


® General Assembly Resolution 211-A (III) and Annex. 
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In accordance with the provisions of Chapter I every state 
party to the Protocol is obligated to inform the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations of any drug used or capable 
of being used for medical or scientific purposes, and not 
coming within the scope of the 1931 Convention, which that 
party considers capable of abuse and of producing harmful 
effects. The Secretary-General is bound immediately to com- 
municate this opinion to the other parties as well as to the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs and to the World Health 
Organization. The World Health Organization must then 
decide whether the drug in question is addiction-forming or 
capable of conversion into an addiction-forming product. The 
Secretary-General of the United Nations must be advised of 
the decision at once and he must then communicate this 
decision to all member nations of the United Nations, to the 
non-member states parties to the Protocol and to the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs. Upon being informed of the 
decision of the World Health Organization, the states parties 
to the Protocol must subject the drug to the appropriate 
control. 


Chapter I of the Protocol also stipulates that, on receipt 
of the communication of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, the Commission on Narcotic Drugs may, pending 
notification of the conclusions of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, decide that appropriate measures should be provisionally 
applied to the drug concerned. Finally, Chapter I stipulates 
that the conclusions and decisions reached either by the 
World Health Organization or, provisionally, by the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs may be altered in the light of 
experience. 


It should be emphasized that there are two important 
innovations in the international control of narcotic drugs 
resulting from these provisions. In the first place, while the 
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1912 and 1925 Conventions defined the drugs falling under | the 


their scope by their chemical formulae, and the 1931 Con- | unc 
vention, adopting the same system, in addition placed under q 
control drugs derived from certain raw materials, the Paris | 7, 
Protocol applies to all drugs capable of producing a specific rep 
effect, namely, drugs “liable to the same kind of abuse and | 
productive of the same kind of harmful effects as the drugs |. 
specified in Article I, paragraph 2, of the [1931] Convention,” ne 
Accordingly, it makes it possible to place under international tior 
control not only new synthetic drugs, of which several have ent 


already been found to be particularly dangerous, but also use 
any addiction-forming drug, whether already discovered or to } mo 
be discovered in the future. In the second place, Article 2 


of the Protocol allows the Commission on Narcotic Drugs to . 
take interim measures to place under control a drug considered ! 
by a state party to the Protocol as liable to produce addiction - 
: : ; tak 

or as capable of being transformed into such a drug until 
the findings of the World Health Organization have been i 
received. (1 
The general provisions contained in Chapter II of the i 
Protocol are intended—and this intention has already been aii 
realized—to ensure that the Protocol should enter into force | (2 
quickly and that its application should be as wide as possible. ; ver 
The Paris Protocol came into force on 1 December 1949, (3 
and by 15 September 1952, 41 countries had become parties nal 
to it. The provisions of the Protocol have also been extended nal 
to certain dependent territories by the governments of | Int 
Australia, Denmark, France, New Zealand and the United | (4 
States. fac 
At the present time the provisions of the Protocol are ha 
applied, pursuant to a decision of the World Health Organi- tha 
zation, in the case of fourteen narcotic drugs. For two of for 


them, pending a decision by the World Health Organization, are 
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the Commission made use of the provision for placing them 
under provisional international control. 


The Permanent Central Opium Board has also been con- 
cerned with this whole problem of synthetic drugs. In its 
report for the year 1951 it pointed out that the licit con- 
sumption of one of them—pethidine, the effects of which are 
similar to those of morphine—quantitatively exceeded morph- 
ine consumption. The Board noted, in so far as illicit utiliza- 
tion is concerned, the statement made by some national 
authorities that pethidine, in certain regions, was the drug 
used in 28 per cent of drug-addiction cases, and that most 
morphine addicts had now switched to methadone (another 
synthetic narcotic drug) just as they had before to pethidine. 


The following are, in the Board’s opinion, the first steps 
which governments should take—if they have not already 
taken them—to enable their appropriate services to deal with 
the situation: 


(1) All synthetic narcotic drugs, immediately on their ap- 
pearance, should be made subject to the domestic legislation 
governing narcotic drugs. 


(2) Governments should accede to the Protocol of 19 No- 
vember 1948 without delay. 


(3) Governments should only employ, as the customary 
names for those drugs, the international non-proprietary 
names given them by the World Health Ongena: in its 
International Pharmacopoeia. 


(4) The measures for the repression of clandestine manu- 
facture should be strengthened, for this manufacture is per- 
haps easier in the case of synthetic narcotic drugs than in 
that of “natural” narcotic drugs. Indeed, the raw materials 
for synthetic narcotic drugs are not themselves narcotics and 
are used for many other purposes, so that their movement 
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cannot be controlled in the same way as that of opium and 
the coca leaf—the raw materials for “natural” narcotic 
drugs.”° 


The problem is under constant scrutiny by the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs. On the latter’s advice the Economic and 
Social Council at its fourteenth session in 1952 recommended 
that governments bring all synthetic narcotic drugs under their 
national legislation as soon as they are ready to appear on 
the market, exercise strict control over manufacture and 
therapeutic use of these substances and make regulations to 
ensure that all packages containing synthetic narcotic drugs 
are clearly marked so that they may be identified by customs 
and other services concerned. 


A Single Convention. Although the system of international 
control set up by the six international instruments inherited 
by the United Nations from the League of Nations had 
functioned satisfactorily as a whole, the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs and the Economic and Social Council very 
soon came to the conclusion that there would be great 
advantage in codifying, unifying and simplifying these treaties, 
This had become even more urgent since the adoption of the 
Protocols of 11 December 1946 and of 19 November 1948 
and the possibility of a ninth treaty dealing with the limita- 
tion of raw materials.”* 


As early as the second session of the General Assembly it 
had been suggested that some measure should be taken to 
remedy the extreme complexity of the provisions of the 
conventions, agreements and protocols on narcotic drugs 
resulting from the development over the last 35 years of 
piecemeal international legislation. 


10 Permanent Central Opium Board, Report to the Economic and Social 
Council on Statistics of Narcotics for 1950 and the Work of the Board in 
1951 (Geneva, United Nations, 1951), pp. 10-11. 

11 See pp. 524.-29. 
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At the Commission’s request the Economic and Social 
Council on 3 August 1948 adopted a resolution inviting the 
Secretary-General to prepare a single draft convention pro- 
viding for a single body to perform all control functions other 
than those which are at present or may in the future be 
entrusted to the Commission on Narcotic Drugs. This con- 
vention was to replace the existing instruments and was also 
to include provisions for the limitation of the production of 
raw materials used in the manufacture of narcotics. In order 
to facilitate the preparatory work, the Secretariat prepared 
several monographs, four of which were communicated to 
the Commission. These outlined the more important problems 
connected with the drafting of such an instrument and indi- 
cated in broad terms possible means of solving them. The 
Commission, at its session of May 1949, studied these 
monographs as well as a memorandum on the subject pre- 
pared by the joint secretariat of the Permanent Central 
Opium Board and the Drug Supervisory Body and made a 
number of recommendations to the Economic and Social 
Council covering the next stage of the work. The Council 
approved these suggestions, the most important being that the 
Secretary-General should prepare a skeleton of the single 
convention, drafted in due legal form, for circulation to the 
representatives of the Commission early in 1950. 

The United Nations, realizing the interest of the World 
Health Organization in the drawing up of the single conven- 
tion, kept in touch through the Secretary-General with that 
Organization, which was consulted several times in 1949 and 
1950 with regard to a number of technical questions. 

The draft single convention prepared by the Secretariat 
was communicated to the Commission in March 1950 and 
a commentary to the text was circulated soon thereafter.” In 


12 See, respectively, United Nations Docs. E/CN.7/AC.3/3, 27 February 


1950 and E/CN.7/AC.3/4/Rev.1, 4 June 1952. 
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preparing this draft the Secretary-General attempted to 
include in it the provisions of the existing instruments in so 
far as their applicability had not been affected by the changes 
which had occurred since those treaties had been concluded, 
Two other objectives of the draft were (1) to simplify the 
existing international control machinery by replacing the 
three specific organs existing at the present time (Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs, Permanent Central Opium Board, Drug 
Supervisory Body) by two organs and by reducing the 
number of secretariats from three to one; and (2) to extend 
and strengthen international control by prohibiting the non- 
medical use of opium, coca leaves which have not been 
“decocainized” and of Indian hemp drugs, and by placing 
under international control the cultivation ’of plants grown 
for the purpose of producing dangerous drugs. In connection 
with this second objective, the draft provides for total pro- 
hibition of very dangerous drugs which have no distinct 
medical value, empowers the body which would replace the 
Drug Supervisory Body to confirm or amend the estimates 
and establishes an international clearing house for all inter- 
national transactions in drugs. 


A third objective is to modify the provisions for international 
control to accord with the economic and social changes of 
the last decade both with regard to the penal and constitu- 
tional systems of the various countries of the world And the 
need to facilitate rapid adjustment of international control to 
future changes. It establishes a procedure for placing addi- 
tional drugs under control, for exempting drugs from control, 
for modifying the control regime applying to individual drugs 
and for amending rapidly the convention itself. Finally the 
draft convention gives more elasticity to the international 
control regime, particularly with regard to the methods of 
obtaining information, the organization of the estimates 
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system and the differences in the control measures applying 
to individual drugs. 


The Commission, during its fifth session in 1950, made a 
preliminary study of the draft and heard the observations of 
several governments represented on the Commission as well 
as the observations of the Permanent Central Opium Board, 
the Drug Supervisory Body and the World Health Organiza- 
tion. At its seventh session in 1952, it began to discuss the 
draft article by article. 


During the discussion, two divergent viewpoints were 
expressed as to the underlying concept of the convention. 
Should its function merely be to simplify and coordinate the 
existing network of agreements or create, as the Secretary- 
General had attempted to do, a new convention based upon 
the old agreements but cast in terms of the present and 
probable world situation? Those in favor of the first approach 
argued that any changes made in the existing system should 
be limited to those which had been found by experience to 
be absolutely necessary. Those favoring a more radical 
approach contended that the new convention should not be 


limited merely to reiterating the provisions of existing inter- 


national agreements but should provide for the extension of 
control to the opium poppy, poppy straw, the coca leaf and 
the Indian hemp plant, and should also modify the provisions 
in the light of present circumstances and, in so far as possible, 
in the light of probable developments in the field of narcotic 
drugs. After an extended debate, the Commission finally 
decided not to rule on the issue of principle but to consider 
each provision on its particular merits. 


Articles 2 to 13 were then discussed and the Commission 
took a number of decisions in accordance with which the 
Secretary-General was requested to draw up a new text of 
these articles to be submitted to the Commission at its eighth 
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session in 1953. In general the Commission accepted the 
Secretary-General’s suggestions though it did not favor those 
concerning an international clearing house and a single 
secretariat. Latér, when the other articles have been redrafted, 
the Commission will submit to the Economic and Social 
Council a compiete draft of a new single convention. It will 
then be the responsibility of the Council to propose to the 
governments concerned the convening of an international 
conference to adopt the new treaty. 


Social Environment 


In addition to specifie*control measures, another more 
indirect approach offers considerable promise in the battle 
against the illicit traffic in narcotics. Drug addiction flourishes 
particularly in areas where disease, ignorance and poverty 
are rampant. In certain parts of the world drug addiction 
has been substantially reduced by improving social conditions, 
raising standards of living and. fostering education. Coopera- 
tion among the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, the Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs, the World Health Organization and 
the Expanded Programme of ‘Technical Assistance offer 
significant possibilities for an effective attack upon the under- 
lying causes of this source of misery and crime. 
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Current Problems 


THE MOST SERIOUS PROBLEM 
facing the Commission is the growing volume of illicit traffic; 
a development which had already become dangerous before 
the Second World War. This stems, to a large extent, from 
four causes: the fact that large areas now escape international 
control because of the existing political situation; the continu- 
ance of opium smoking in the Far East; the failure to limit 
production of raw materials; and the rapid development of 
synthetic drugs. 


Opium Smoking 


There had been good grounds for hope that the response 
to an initiative taken by the United States during the war 
would provide a solution to the problem of opium smoking. 
At that time the metropolitan governments of territories 
where a national monopoly for prepared opium existed 
announced their intention of taking appropriate action. Thus 
the governments of the Netherlands and of the United King- 
dom, in November 1943, and the government of France, in 
January 1944, declared that henceforth they would enforce 
a policy of complete prohibition of opium smoking in their 
Far Eastern territories. In 1948, the Portuguese government 
promulgated a decree suppressing the monopoly which existed 
for opium smoking in Macao and during 1948 the govern- 
ment of Iran promulgated a decree prohibiting opium 
smoking. 
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The Commission on Narcotic Drugs and the Economic 
and Social Council were nonetheless gradually forced to the 
conclusion that there had been very little improvement in 
the situation and in 1948 the Secretary-General was invited 
to draw the attention of the interested governments to the 
promises they had made and to request them to report 
annually on the progress achieved. 


Raw Materials 


The extent of the development of drug addiction is closely 
linked to the problem of limiting the production of raw 
materials used in manufacturing narcotic drugs, since the 
surplus of the production over and above legitimate medical 
and scientific needs inevitably goes into the illicit traffic which 
itself is the main source of supply for drug addicts. Thus this 
question has been a matter of continuing concern both to the 
League of Nations and to the United Nations though every 
effort so far to find a solution has been unavailing. 


The League of Nations initiated an active study program 
for the purpose of developing a convention on the limitation 
of the production of raw materials. As the first step this was 
designed to cover raw opium and poppy straw excluding for 
the time being the coca leaf. This project was cut short by 
the war and the initiative passed into the hands of the 
United States government. The latter, pursuant to a resolution 
of Congress of 1 July 1944, entered into negotiations with 
the principal countries concerned for the holding, as soon as 
circumstances permitted, of a conference to draft a conven- 
tion prohibiting the cultivation of opium except for medical 
and scientific purposes. The countries concerned were 
Afghanistan, China, Iran, Mexico, Turkey, the USSR, Yugo- 
slavia and the United Kingdom as the administering power 
for Burma and India. 
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No further steps were taken until the first meeting of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs in 1946. In view of the fact 
that the situation had changed considerably in the intervening 
years, the Commission decided that further information was 
necessary and it asked the Secretariat to prepare a question- 
naire based on the Commission’s discussions for circulation to 
the governments concerned. After studying the replies and 
the voluminous documentation prepared by the Secretariat, 
the Commission decided that it was an opportune moment for 
a conference. This was particularly so in view of the pos- 
sibility that a single over-all convention might be prepared 
which must necessarily include provisions covering the limita- 
tion of raw materials. If a provisional agreement could be 
reached with the opium producing countries and the drug 
manufacturing countries with regard to the limitation of the 
production of raw opium, this, the Commission considered, 
would be the most important first step in achieving a code of 
legislation covering the whole field of international narcotics. 
However, since the success of the conference might depend 
to a large extent upon a preliminary agreement among the 
producing countries, the Economic and Social Council, on 6 
July 1949, adopted a resolution providing that an ad hoc 
committee of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs consisting of 
the principal producers of opium should be convened. 


At the invitation of the government of Turkey, the Ad Hoc 
Committee met in Ankara at the end of 1949. It was com- 
posed of representatives of India, Iran, Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia. The USSR had refused to participate in the work of 
the Committee and China, Egypt, France, the Netherlands 
and the United States were represented only by observers. 


The Ad Hoc Committee established the broad outlines of 
an interim agreement.’* Such an agreement, it was decided, 


18 United Nations Doc. E/CN.7/188, 9 January 1950. 
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should, in the first place, provide that the parties submit 
annually to a coordinating authority an estimate of thei 
requirements for raw opium which would, for practical pur. 
poses, be considered as “advance orders.” The quantity thus 
determined as being necessary for the world’s legitimate quotas 
would be fixed on a proportional basis set up for the purpose, 
The producing countries at Ankara agreed on their respective 
quotas. They also agreed that each country party to the 
convention would create a national opium monopoly to 
control all stages of production, to purchase the crop and to 
make sure that it was all sold to an international agency, 
Under this system, the producing countries would be informed 
annually by the coordinating authority of the proportion of 
the world production of raw opium alloted to them. 


Having thus outlined the structure of an international 
opium monopoly, the Ad Hoc Committee adopted a resolution 
which asked the Secretary-General to undertake the necessary 
studies to determine what machinery would be required for 
the operation of the international purchasing and selling 
agency. The Secretary-General was also asked to convene % 
conference of the drug manufacturing countries and the 


principal opium producing countries to consider the principles | 
on which the interim agreement should be based as well as | 


a draft text of that agreement. 


The draft prepared by the Secretary-General'* was sub- 
mitted first to a meeting in Geneva in August 1950 of the 
principal manufacturing countries. These included representa- 
tives of France, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and 
the United States and, as observers, representatives of 
Belgium, Italy, Switzerland and the President of the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs. This was followed by a meeting, 


in, — (iumeatines ee, . 


also held in Geneva, of a Joint Committee of the representa- 


14 United Nations Doc. E/CN.7/221, 6 April 1951. 
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tives of the principal opium producing countries and of the 
principal drug manufacturing countries. 


Though some progress was achieved within the limited time 
available, it proved impossible to reach agreement on a 
number of important points. The Joint Committee approved 
in'principle the Ankara accord and reached the conclusion 
that some kind of international inspection must be exercised 
to ensure that the proposed international opium monopoly 
functioned effectively and successfully. It failed in particular 
however to agree upon the basic price for the opium transac- 
tions of the international monopoly. 


The Joint Committee met again in New York in November 
in an effort to resolve the outstanding issues before the next 
meeting of the Commission. In addition to the question of the 
basic price, the three other principal points in dispute were: 
the form that international inspection should take; the 
problem of the competition that the drug-manufacturing 
countries would face from exports of opium alkaloids by 
countries producing opium under the interim agreement; and 
the measures required to meet competition from exports of 
alkaloids made from poppy straw. 


Since it was unable to reach agreement, the Joint Com- 
mittee decided to turn its attention to an interim proposal of 
the Secretariat. Until the remaining problems could be solved 
the Secretariat suggested that a protocol be drafted which 
those states expecting to become parties to the interim agree- 
ment would be invited to accept and which, because of its 
limited scope, would not require ratification and hence could 
come into force with a minimum of delay. The protocol would 
be designed to limit, to a certain extent, the production of 
opium and to ensure international control over the traffic. 
This proposal, however, was not received with favor by the 
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Committee. The majority felt that such a protocol would, in | 


fact, require ratification and that therefore it could not enter | 


into effect in a short enough time to achieve its objective. 


The report of the Joint Committee’® was discussed by the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs at its 1950 session and again 
in 1951. The Commission finally came to the conclusion that, 
in the light of the present world situation, no satisfactory 
answer to these problems could be found. It was decided, 
therefore, that rather than wait passively for a change in the 
world situation more favorable to the creation of an inter- 
national opium monopoly, other methods should be devised 
for achieving such limited progress as might be feasible. Con- 
sideration was then given to a French proposal providing for 
limited control of opium production similar to that instituted 
under the Conventions of 1925 and 1931 for the manufacture 
and distribution of narcotic drugs. With certain modifications 
this proposal was submitted to the Economic and Social 
Council. It covered the following principles to be embodied 
in a draft protocol: a system of estimates; statistical data 
concerning production, consumption, stocks and international 
trade production; indirect limitation of stocks of opium by 





creat 
of th 
able 


) maje 


limiting the stock which any party to the protocol might be | 


authorized to maintain; the creation of national opium mo- 
nopolies; and finally, creation of an international control 
system including the power of embargo and investigations 
on the spot. 


Both these proposals were considered by the Economic and 
Social Council in 1951 and at its request they were circulated 
to governments for comment. At its next session the Council 
had before it an annotated compendium of the answers of 
37 governments and a legal text of the protocol prepared by 


15 United Nations Docs, E/CN.7/201, 1 September 1950 and E/CN.7/214, 
1 December 1950. 
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came to the conclusion that the time was not ripe for the 
creation of an international opium monopoly and that in view 
of the divergent views which had been expressed it was prefer- 
able not to reopen discussions on this matter. Since the 
majority of governments favored the protocol, the Council 
came to the conclusion that it represented a more realistic 
approach and one more likely to achieve the immediate goal 
of limiting, at least to a certain extent, opium production in 
order to reduce the illicit traffic and the extent of drug 
addiction. Accordingly the Council requested the Secretary- 
General to call an international conference comprising repre- 
sentatives both of governments and of the specialized agencies 
for the purpose of drafting a protocol along these lines, at 
such time as he might find appropriate, preferably after the 
eighth session of the Commission in 1953. Governments were 
asked to submit their comments on the draft protocol by 
1 December 1952. 


Long-range Problems 


Two groups of narcotics which have as yet been subjected 
to only very limited controls and which are still the subject 
of research and investigation are Indian hemp and the coca 


leaf. 


Indian hemp. Indian hemp grows wild in Afghanistan, 


| Canada, India, Iran, Mexico, the Soviet Union, the United 


States, and parts of Africa. It is also cultivated in many other 
countries. The resin is obtained from the top leaves, tops of 
the stalks, and the tracts of the female blossom. From these 
parts extracts and tinctures are prepared for medical use. In 
Egypt Indian hemp and its various preparations are known 
16 United Nations Docs. E/2186, 14 March 1952, E/2186/Corr.1, 21 May 


1952, E/2186/Add.1, 9 April 1952, Add.2, 19 May 1952, and Add.3, 21 
May 1952. 
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as hashish and in America as marihuana. The drug itself iy 
derived from the plant and prepared for production by simple 
processes. For this reason it is cheap and tends to become the | 
poor man’s drug, particularly in the Middle East. 


The problem of its limitation is very complex because of | 
the huge areas in which the plant grows wild, the ease with | 


which it can be cultivated and the varied products which can 
be extracted from it. Most of the contraband trade originates 
in Afghanistan, Iran and the eastern Mediterranean ports, 


The Governments of most of those countries are, it is true, 
making efforts to paralyse clandestine traffic; but often in vain, 


for they have to deal sometimes with illicit crops covering a | 


small area and skillfully located far from the routes which ar 
watched, and sometimes with small but numerous consignments 


coming from different districts, often far away, and distributed , 


in stores situated in out-of-the-way places. The stocks thus 


brought together are transported when necessary to the seaports, | 


where they can be entrusted to sea-going accomplices, or to 
places near the frontier where smugglers will get them across 
when a suitable opportunity occurs.'* 


A sub-committee of the Advisory Committee on Opium and 


Other Dangerous Drugs of the League of Nations had begun 
a study of the whole problem of Indian hemp, without, how- 
ever, linking it to the general problem of the limitation of 
raw materials. These studies were resumed by the United 
Nations, and the Secretariat has included provisions in the 
draft single convention regulating the cultivation of Indian 
hemp. This, however, is a problem which should be explored 
more in detail before effective measures can be taken to 
improve a situation which, though localized, reaches alarming 
proportions in certain countries. 


Coca Leaf. The coca shrub grows abundantly in Latin 


America and also, to a limited extent, in Java and is chewed | 


17 United Nations, Bulletin of Narcotics, Vol. III, No. 1 (January 1951), 
p. 41. 
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in huge quantities particularly by the natives of Bolivia and 
Peru. 

The League of Nations had made preliminary studies of 
this problem and the Commission on Narcotic Drugs at its 
first session decided to resume them. A questionnaire was sent 
to the governments concerned in order to obtain the most 
recent information and data on the subject and, at its third 
session, the Commission studied the comments which had been 
received. 

In the meantime, in April 1947, the government of Peru 
had requested that a special commission of experts should be 
appointed by the United Nations in order to study, in certain 
regions of the Andes, the effects of chewing the coca leaf, the 
factors which engender this habit, the social and economic 
implications of the habit and the measures to be taken should 
this habit prove to be harmful. The Commission recom- 
mended that the Council give effect to this request by appoint- 
ing a commission of enquiry. It also recommended, in con- 
nection with the preparatory work for an international 
conference on the limitation of raw materials, that a study of 
the possibilities of limiting the production and controlling the 
distribution of the coca leaf be included in its terms of 
reference. The Council approved this recommendation. 


On 20 April 1949, the Secretary-General received a request 
from the Bolivian government that the Commission of 
Enquiry should extend its investigations to that country. 


During its fourth session the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
appointed as members of the Commission of Enquiry, two 
experts on administrative matters and on the international 
control of narcotics, Howard B. Fonda and Jean-Philippe 
Razet, and, in agreement with the World Health Organiza- 
tion, two medical experts, Frederic Verzar and Marcel 
Granier-Doyeux. 











The Commission remained in Peru and Bolivia from }{ 
September to 3 December 1949. It visited the regions of 





production as well as those of consumption and had numerous | 


interviews with civilian and military authorities, with repre. 
sentatives of the medical profession, with pharmacists, with 
faculty members, with employers and workers, with religious 
leaders and missionaries. The Commission also held joint 
meetings with national commissions set up in Bolivia and Pery 
for studying the coca leaf problem and had numerous con- 
ferences, in the localities it visited, with persons specially 
interested in the problem. Voluminous documentation was 
assembled and numerous observations were made on the 
spot. 


The report of the Commission of Enquiry’® covers general 
and geographical factors; medical considerations on the effect 
of chewing the coca leaf; social and economic conditions 
affecting this habit; the possibilities of limiting the production 
and controlling the distribution of coca leaf; and conclusions 
and recommendations. A very complete annotated biblio- 
graphy on the subject is annexed to the report. 


The main conclusion of the report is that coca-chewing has 
harmful effects and that since this habit is the result of a 
certain number of unfavorable economic and social factors, 
the solution of the problem has two essentially parallel aspects; 
the necessity of improving the living conditions of the popula- 
tion among whom coca-chewing prevails and the necessity of 
putting into force in both countries simultaneously a govern- 
ment policy for limiting the production, regulating the distri- 
bution and ultimately suppressing the coca-chewing habit. 
Three members of the Commission believed that this suppres- 


18 Economic and Social Council, Official Records, Fifth Year: Twelfth 
Session, Supplement No. 1 (October 1950). 
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gion could be achieved in fifteen years and the fourth, Mr. 
Fonda, in five years. 


The Commission on Narcotic Drugs studied the report at 
its fifth session. The representative of Bolivia, specially invited 
on this occasion, and the representative of Peru, whose 
country is a member of the Commission, declared that they 
were unable to accept all the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the report of the Commission of Enquiry since they 
had certain objections to its medical part. 


In order that the Council, when studying the report, might 
have before it the observations of the Commission of Enquiry 
concerning the opinions expressed by the representatives of 
Bolivia and Peru, the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
requested the Commission of Enquiry to send its observations 
to the Secretary-General for transmission to the Council. The 
Commission also recommended that the Council forward the 
report and the observations of the Commission of Enquiry to 
the governments of Peru and Bolivia with a request that their 
observations on these documents be sent to the Secretary- 
General. 


The Bolivian government stated in its reply to the Secretary- 
General that no conclusions could be formulated on the 
problem of coca-chewing until studies which were being 
undertaken by the countries concerned had been completed 
and asked for United Nations assistance to continue their 
studies. The Peruvian government, for its part, disputed some 
conclusions of the Commission of Enquiry, including those 
relating to the dangers of coca-chewing, but agreed, as did 
the Bolivian government, that some of the experiments pro- 
posed by the Commission of Enquiry should be carried out. 
These experiments consisted of observing the reactions of 
individual coca-chewers after improving their social condi- 
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whether, under these circumstances, the habit persisted. 


After considering the Commission’s report and recom. 
mendations, the Economic and Social Council adopted a 
resolution in which it requested the technical assistance 
services of the United Nations and the specialized agencies, 
with the help of the Secretariat, to study the possibility of 
undertaking the experiments proposed, within the framework 
of the existing technical assistance programs in Bolivia and 
Peru. It also recommended that the governments of Bolivia 
and Peru should take the necessary steps to limit the produc- 
tion of coca leaves to licit consumption and manufacture and 
should take effective measures to prevent the introduction into 
trading channels of coca leaves and crude cocaine which could 
form a source of supply for the illicit manufacture or export 
of narcotic drugs. 


tions, and in particular their diet, in order to determine 
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Conclusion 


IN FEW FIELDS 


of human endeavor has a more effective concerted attack 
been made than in that of the illicit traffic in narcotic drugs. 


The problems have been many—medical, scientific, social, 


economic, legal, diplomatic and political. The forces arrayed 


_ against the international control system have been power- 


ful. The international organization of the illicit traffic has 
had “large and well financed groups, operating in many 
countries and well supplied with money from its enormous 


profits and from the capital which adventurous traffickers 


were able to contribute.”’!® 


At the same time, this is an area of unusual common 
concern to governments and peoples and is 


proof of the close interdependence of nations and the need of 
their association for the accomplishment of an object of 
importance to each one of them separately, and therefore to 
all of them as a group. It is because no one country could 
protect itself against the evils of addiction that they found it 
necessary to associate themselves in limiting the spread of a 
habit which all regarded as an evil. There was thus the strong 
motive of a national interest which moved the governments and 
which has held them together in the fight against one of the 
great curses of the human race.”° 


New problems constantly arise requiring an eternal vigilance 
and new solutions are constantly being sought. The develop- 


19United Nations, Bulletin of Narcotics, Vol. II, No. 3 (July 1950), p. 4. 
0 Ibid., pp. 1-2. 
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ment of synthetic drugs has raised problems heretofore y 
known. The present ideological conflict which has split th 
world has torn gaps in the control machinery against whi¢ 
new defenses must be created. The accelerating tempo of the 
mid-twentieth century—in transportation, communicatio 
invention and manufacture—demands new procedures 
meet the new needs. 


Behind the international control machinery lie the national 
governments responsible for the actual implementation of 
control measures and behind them lie the peoples of the world 
whose support is essential in the struggle against the abus 
of narcotic drugs. There are obvious proofs that illicit traffi¢ 
is again on the increase. The evil has been partially curbed 
but its suppression is still in the future, and the support of 
public opinion is more necessary than ever. | 





